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something Beautiful has vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain ; 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air, 

But it never comes again. 





—_ 





Honey and flour made into a salve is an | to Canada, this office, of course, has nothing 


excellent remedy for boils. 





Latest French Statistics on bees and | hasno objection. This question has been 
honey are for 1881. Then there were 1,669,- | referred to the Superintendent of Foreign 
739 colonies of bees in France, and the 
honey product was about 18,000,000 pounds. 
Wax 5,500,000 pounds. Value 16,500,000 


francs, or $3,000,000, 





-_———-s 





Concerning our pamphlet entitled 


“Honey as Food and Medicine,’”’ Mr. Samue 


Simmins, of Brighton, England, writes: “I 
donot think you can claim too much in 
regard to the vast amount of good that 
pamphlet is doing, and likely to do, for the 
honey trade.” Employ it to build up your 


home market. 





Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, Il)., writes 
us that she has been an invalid for a month | “ What good will the Union do me ?” Others 
past, suffering severely with a diseased | aver that the Union is of no benefit to them, 
condition of her ears and head. It must be | and selfishly refuse to become members. In 


very annoying for such a “busy” worke 


to be unfit for duty in this the busiest sea-.| Which we gave—and the accomplishments 
sonof the year—in the apiary. The Bes | Of the present, we are ashamed to state that 
JOURNAL hopes for her full restoration to | on)y 4new members have joined the Union 


health in a short time. 





Honey is an excellent palliation in coughs, 
colds, sore throat, baby sore mouth, and 


early stages of diphtheria. 





Use of Honey in Cholera Times.— | !igbt, and unworthy of the name of progres- 
In the Bulletin de la Societe d’ Apiculture | Sive and patriotic apiarists. There ought to 
de la Somme, J. B. Voirnot says the constant | be 8 thousand new members where there 
use of honey is without the slightest danger, has been one. Now what shall be the result 


even during an epidemic of cholera. H 
says : 


Hone 
The fo 


consequently make 
quinsy, 


asthma. A little goose-grease mixed wit 
it adds to its curative properties. 

















y prevents or cures constipation. | letter to the Superintendent of Foreign 
: rmic acid which honey contains makes | Mails. We will publish it as soon ‘as it is 
pee! affections of the mouth, throat, 
and all who have poy A my bilo, should dent Willits, we see no reason why queen- 
; frequent use of honey. | bees cannot be forwarded to the Canadian 
‘is also good for colds, coughs, hoarseness, 
pulmonary affections, catarrh and 


Another Triumph.—Our readers will be 
pleased to learn that through the united 
efforts of Prof. A. J. Cook, Hon. Edwin 
Willits, and the Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Uhion, the serious difficulty 
mentioned last week has been overcome, in 
reference to transmitting attending bees 
with queens through the United States mails. 


On the first of July we received the fol- 
lowing letter from the General Superin- 
tendent of the Railway Mail Service : 


To Thomas G. Newman, General Manager of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union : 

Sir—Yours of June 25th regarding the 
admission of queen-bees to the mails is at 
hand. Iam happy to inform you that the 
regulation will, in the next monthly Postal 
Guide, be modified so as to read “ queen- 
bees with necessary attendants.” his, I 
think, will obviate the difficulty. The 
matter has been brought to the attention of 
this office by the postmaster at Griffin, Ga., 
and he has n advised of this modification. 
JNO. JAMESON, Gen. Supt. 


A similar letter was sent to the Hon. 
Edwin Willits, and in reference to forward- 
ing queens to Canada, Mr.*Jameson replies 
as follows : 

Hon. EDWIN WILLITs : 

Srr—In regard to forwarding queen-bees 


todo. I see no objection to the postmaster 
at the mailing office oon them for such 
dispatch, and if the Canadian authorities 
see fit to receive them, this office certainly 


Mails. JNO. JAMESON, Gen. Supt. 


Prof. Cook sent us the above letter on 
July 1, 1886, and then added : 


Dear Mr. Eprror—We are triumphant 
again, you see! I think this very satisfac- 
tory. Yours truly, A. J. COOK. 


1 Again we score a victory for the National 


Bee-Keepers’ Union! and exhibit another 
benefit secured to bee-keepers generally by 
its effort! No individual bee-keeper could 
have accomplished what has just been done 
by the Vice-President, and the Gen. Manager 
of the Union, assisted by Pres. Willits, the 
personal friend of Vice-President Cook. 


And yet there” are some who inquire— 
r | the face of the showing for last year’s work, 


during the past month. 

Those who supinely fold their arms and 
selfishly refuse to aid a Society created 
solely for their benefit—are—are—(we were 
about to use some strong adjectives—but 
upon second thought we will add that they 
are), to say the least, stauding in their own 


e | during July? Let us see. 
We have not yet received a reply to our 


received. From the foregoing note to Presi- 


lines,and if they are received by the Canadian 
h | postal authorities, there will be no trouble— 





To Prevent Robbing.—Mr. J. Halter, 
in the Bienen Zeitung, gives his method. By 
the use of glass over the entrance he 
deceives the robbers. He says: 


After trying the usual methods to stop it, 
when, owing to extracting, robbing had been 
going on rather extensively, and these 
remedies failed, he succeeded in putting an 
end to it in a very simple manner. He placed 
a piece of window-glass, about 8x5 inches, 
in front of the flight hole, the top restin 
against the hive, and the lower end abou 
14% inches from the entrance, so as to enable 
the bees of the hive io goin and out at the 
sides. The next morning the robbers made 
an attack on the hive in great numbers, but 
going straight at the entrance were sopees 
y the glass. They swarmed in front of the 
glass, but could not find the entrance at the 
sides, and very soon returned in di st. To 
effectually put a stop to further robbing the 
goss should be allowed to remain for several 
ays, until the robbers forget the spot. 


Ss - 





The Caledonian Apiarian Society 
will have a Bee and Honey Show at Dum- 
fries, Scotland, on July 27-30, 1886. Prizes 
are offered on bees, hives, comb foundation, 
honey, honey drinks, honey cake, honey 
plants, etc., under the able management of 
Mr. Robert J. Bennett, 50 Gordon Street, 
Glasgow, Scotland, who has for years been 
the honorary secretary. It will doubtless 
be, as usual, a grand success. We remem- 
ber with pleasure the exhibition of this 
Society in 1879, when we were there, and 
made many friends. 


— -_-——- + + 


Mr. J.N. Arnold, of Richmond, Iowa, 
has written toHon. A. J. Baker, Attorney 
General of Iowa, for his opinion as to 
whether bees are taxable in that State, and 
here is his reply : 


T am not permitted to give you an official 
opinion any more than a judge of a court 
would be to give an individual an opinion 
on a matter that might come officially before 
him for adjudication. 


Look in Sec. 1, Acts. of 15 Genera) Assem- 
bly ; see McClains Code, 1st Vol., page 189 
and 190, and at subdivision 4, and you will 
see what private property is exempt from 
taxation. Bees are not included in it. The 
question is, are they property? I guess if 
some man were to steal yours, you would 
insist they were. Yours truly, 

A. J. BAKER. 


a 


Congress and Adulteration. — The 
Anti-Adulteration Journal makes the follow- 
ing yery sensible remarks on this subject, 
and we fully endorse them : 


There is no use of so much difference of 
opinion in Congress, as to the kind of legis- 
lation needed. Trere is but one just demand 
and that is the passing of an act that wil! fix 
a standard for all pure productions, and the 
enforcement of all producers stamping such 
articles with a stamp supplied by the gov- 
ernment. 


The impure articles should only be allowed 
sale,if wholesome ; injurious preparations 
should not be allowed sale under any cir- 
cumstances for food. All stamps should be 
supplied at merely cost of printing. 


The way to suppress an injurious food is 
not by high tax stamp, but by actual prohi- 
bition of sale. To prevent fraud, simply 
provide inspectors to supervise production 
and sale, and arrest and punish all false 
stamping of foods. 


There is certainly nothing in the Consti- 
tution denying the general government the 
right to pass such law. The States can pass 
whatever local law is necessary, and Con- 
gress can pass such general law as is neces- 
sary. On so vital a question there can be no 





but we await results. 


conflict. 
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AND 
Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 


{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 





Management for the Most Increase. 


Query, No. 274.—I wish to work all my 
bees for all the increase possible this sum- 





mer, and not interfere with my honey crop | 
any more than can be helped. I have built | 


up as many 3-frame nuclei as I have heavy 
colonies, which now have young queens 
about ten days old. If by giving the parent 
colonies one of these queens immediately 
after they swarm, would it keep back after- 
swarms, and get the larger crop of honey by 
so doing? By building up my nuclei again I 
would get two swarms from one colony.—A. 


For this locality your plan would 
work well, provided you was careful 
and cut out all queen-cells.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

You cannot expect much clover 
honey from a _ colony’ that has 
swarmed. The giving of queens to 
the strong colonies might help them 
for the fall crop, however.—DADANT 
& SON. 


I think that it would be as well to 
let colonies take their usual course, 
and build up nuclei into strong colo- 
nies as a ly as possible without re- 

on < 


ducing colonies.—A. J. CooK. 


Much depends upon the locality as 
to management for honey. In my 
locality it would be bad policy to 
make nuclei as early as you have 
done. I should guess that in some 
cases giving a young queen to the 
parent colony would prevent after- 
swarms; in others not; but I have 
had no experience.—C. C. MILLER. 


Not where I live. Build up the 
nuclei to full colonies, and allow but 
one natural swarm from each full 
colony, hiving the swarm on the stand 
of the old colony ; move the old colony 
to a new stand, and let them rear 
theirown queen. This is applicable 
to this locality. —G. M. DOooLirrLe. 


In a good ‘ Y like the pres- 
ent, the bees will not allow a queen, 
either fertile or unfertile, to destroy 
cells, whether sealed or unsealed. But 
if the new colony be placed upon the 
old stand, the queen. given to the old 
colony may be allowed to tear down 
the cells, and she will certainly do it 
if a large part of the bees be shaken 
down in front of the new hive on the 
fifth or sixth day after swarming. In 
this case the queen may be given at 


any time. With a contracted brood- 
chamber and the use of perforated 
zinc this latter procedure is one of the 
very best in working for comb honey. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


I should never give a parent colony 


_|aqueen immediately after casting a 


swarm. ‘The colony needs the short 
absence of a queen. The hive is full 
of brood when the colony swarms. It 
would not prevent after-swarming, as 
|a rule, unless all queen-cells were de- 
stroyed.. You can successfully build 
| up the nuclei.—JAMEs HEDDON. 


| It would,in this locality, usually 
|prevent after-swarming, but would’ 
|/not be the means of securing any 





-| larger crop of honey, than would the 


| practice of what is called the “* Hed- 
| don method ;” while it deprives the 
‘nuclei of their queens at a time when 
| they can illy afford to spare them.— 
|W. Z. HuTCHINSON. 


It is difficult in any given case to 
In my own locality I should 
|give all the room that could be used, 
;and return all swarms that issue; 
leaving the matter of increase of bees 
| till the honey season was over. Other 
\localities may demand _ different 
/methods. Test the matter in the light 
| of precedents given in the BEE JOUR- 
NAL during the last four or five years. 
—J. E. POND, JR. 


| advise. 





Queen Laying Many Eggs in a Cell, 


Query, No. 275.—A weak colony lost its 
queenin March. They reared a very nice, 
large queen which commenced laying late 
in April, from 1 to 6 eggs in a single cell. 
Bees covered only two frames. What is the 
cause, and what is the remedy? Will this 
queen become all right as she gets older, 
and the colony becomes strongin bees ?—J.R. 





If nota drone-layer, she probably 
will.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The queen is probably unfecundated 
and should be superseded by a good 
queen.—G. L. TINKER. 


Very likely when _ there are bees 
enough, you will find that you have 
an excellent queen.—C. C. MILLER. 


There were probably too few bees 
to care for all the eggs she laid, and 
the best she could do was to put sev- 
seral ina cell. She will probably be 
all right as the colony becomes 
stronger.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I guess that she laid thus irregularly 
because she did not haveroom within 
the limits of the warmth of the bees 
to engage her time. In such a case I 
never ‘* jump at a conclusion.’’ When 
the bees begin to seal the brood is 
time enough to judge of the worth of 
a young queen under such circum- 
stances.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Your queen is all right, provided 
she became fecundated that early in 
the season. If youhad given them 
one or two frames of hatching brood 
at that time it would have been a 


Probably this queen w 
atime when no drones wee ~ 
and did not become fecundateg ae 
remedy is to give the colony a fe 
dated queen at once, as the one a” 
tioned will probably never bers 
fecundated.—J. E. Ponp, Jn. “™ 


That queen has more eggs 
had room for. She isa goer tron the 
queen will never la Outside of ti 
cluster in cool weat er.—Dabanrg 
Son. ; 


She may be a drone-layer. 
be she is all right, and behaves aa! 
does because of the small size of th 
colony. I would give brood fro, 
other strong colonies and watch thy 
effect.—A. J. CooK. 


Usually the cause is a lack of beg 
to keep a prolific queen’s eggs wary, 
if laid in as many cells as eggs. |} 
this is your case, the queen js all 
right—a good one.—JAmeEs Heppoy 


Re-Waxing Honey-Barrels, 





Query, No. 276.—Would you wash oy 
and re-wax extracted honey barrels befor 
re-filling with this year's crop ?—G. D. 


I do not think that I should, if they 
have been kept clean, and are sweet, 
—A. J. Cook. 


Not if tight, sweet, and clean, and 
the same kind of honey is to be put 
in them.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I would wash them out, but no 
wax them. I would not use a bard 
that needed waxing.—W. Z. Hurcun:- 
SON. 


I should, most certainly. It willl 
necessary to dry the insides thor 
oughly before re-waxing.—J. f. 
PonpD, JR. 


Give your barrels a good washing, 
puta light in at the bung and e 
amine; if you find them well coated, 
all is well.—H. D. CuTTING. 


No, if they are all right and did not 
leak. We never wash them, but 
bung them up tight when empty- 
DADANT & SON. 


I would wash them out, if needed 
but I would never wax barrels for 
honey. It costs too much. If they 
will not hold honey without waxing, 
‘“wax”? your cooper.—JAMES [ED 
DON. 

I would scald and wash out aly 
vessel that had been previously used 
for honey, but would buy good 
barrels that do not need waxing. lt 
is expensive to wax barrels ; besides, 
a barrel that will not hold without 
waxing, is not entirely safe whe 
waxed.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





t@ Sample Copies of the Bez Jovks 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Any é 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to” 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 








reat help to the colony and queen.— 
Tr. D. CurTinea. 4 7 


or we will send them all to the agent. 
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Explanatory.—The tigures BEFORE the 
ames indicate the number of years that the 
»rson has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
he number of colonies the writer had in the 
revious spring, and fall, or fall and spring, 
the time of the year may require. 
This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
ated near the center of the State named; 
4 north of the center; south; Of east; 
> west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
».southeast; and southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journnl 


enced Bee-Yards, Making Reports, etc, 
W. H. STEWART. 


On page 720 of the BEE JOURNAL 

or 1885, Mr. Tiffany asks Mr. L. C. 
Root to describe a tight enclosure for 
i. bee-yard. In reply Mr. Root said : 
*T would say that the fence around 
my yardis 8 feet high, and close to 

herear of hives. If the fence is in 
front of the hives it should be several 
feet from the front row. If the loca- 
tion isin avery bleak place, I would 
have it higher. It should be made of 
matched boards, or battened to make 
it tight.” 

My opinion is, that such a fence 
would at times be of advantage to the 
bees, and at other times a great dis- 
advantage, and, all things considered, 
it would be much better than if no 
fence of any kind were within 50 feet 
ofthe hives. If a tight, 8-foot fence 
was placed on the north and west 
sides of the bee-yard, and the hives 
stood within 12 feet of the west fence, 
and they were to remainon the sum- 
mer stands through the winter, in 
this climate, then the snow would 
drift over the fence, and bury the 
hives nearly or quite 8 feet deep un- 
der the drift, which would be equal to, 
if not better, than an ordinary cellar 
for the bees; but in early spring, 
when cold, raw winds were blowing 
from the northwest, and at the same 
time the sun was shining brightly in 
the forepart of the day, the warm sun 
would be reflected down on the hives 
by this tight “fence,” and the cold 
wind entirely broken off, it would be 
Many degrees warmer at and near 
the hive than 10 or more rods away in 
either direction; this would be the 
case also with bees that had been 
Wintered in the cellar, after they were 
put out in the spring. 


This state of things would deceive 
the bees; they would think that the 
Weather (or temperature) was the 
same throughout their flying distance, 
as it was in their cozy shelter; thus 
they would venture out when it was 
barely warm enough at the hive to 
th safely; and as they would fly out 
hey would be caught by the cold 
; me and in a moment be chilled and 
Th to the ground to rise no more, 

usag colony could be depleted 





50 per cent. in one day; and, be it 
remembered, that in such case it is 
the best colonies that thus stir out 
first, and the most, and also the most 
healthy and energetic bees of any 
colony that work earliest and latest ; 
and the bees that would thus be lost 
are the ones that we can least afford 
to lose. 

Again, in a hot July day, when 
basswood isin bloom, and we want 
all surroundings arranged to the best 
i advantage in order that the 

s may do the greatest possible 
amount of labor, this tight fence 
would shut off the refreshing western 
breeze (that is of great advantage to 
bees as well as men), and instead of 
storing and sealing honey, many of 
them would be compelled to lay idle 
on the outside of the hive. 


Mr. R. says of such a fence, “if 
in front of the hives, it should be 
several feet from the front row.” 
The reason for this is, no doubt, that 
the bees would not be compelled to 
rise so directly upward to scale the 
fence; but the truth is that bees do 
not always start out for stores in the 
same direction that the hive fronts. 
It makes not a particle of difference 
with the bees which way the hive 
fronts after they are well out of it, on 
starting out for work. 

My bee-yard slopes to the south and 
east, and the hives front in the same 
direction ; the basswood is northwest, 
and as the bees leave the hive they 
start immediately northwest; thus if 
I had such a fence at the rear of the 
hives, it would hinder them more than 
if it were in front. 

Furthermore, if bees are wintered 
on the summer stands, and are near 
this fence on the south side, the snow 
would not, in this locality, form a 
drift to cover the hives, and the re- 
flected sun, as above mentioned, 
would lure the bees out in bright, 
winter days, when the cold ata few 
feet distance from the hives would 
chillthem. It is true that during 
severe cold and windy weather in 
winter, the hive would be protected 
from the wind; but beesin a good 
hive do not feel the winter wind, and 
the degrees of temperature are the 
same, wind or no wind. 

True, this fence would be a barrier 
to thieves, but a barb-wire thickly 
woven would be cheaper, more desir- 
able, and out of the way of the bees. 


HOW TO MAKE REPORTS. 


Away back in the BEE JOURNAL 
for 1883, page 287,1 gave my idea of 
the proper and improper manner of 
making out annual reports by bee- 
keepers. When I wrote that article 
I felt quite confident that the frater- 
nity would try to profit by the hints 
thrown out. I have read the BrE 
JOURNAL closely ever since, and have 
been able to find nothing on that 
subject. 

For many years previous to the 
writing of that article, bee-keepers 
generally had suffered heavy winter 
losses, and I foresaw then what I now 
see is a matter of fact, namely, that 
from the loose and indefinite manner 
in which all were reporting their 
methods of management, the winter- 





ing problem would never be solved. 
Losses of the following winter were 
greater and more general than durin 
any Other winter for 43 years that 
had been wintering bees. This is 
slow progress indeed ! 

In my article I stated that‘ to us 
it seems impossible to get a full and 
correct statement of our condition, 
products and prospects in any other 
way than to get a full and correct 
report from each individual engaged 
in the business....To be useful, a 
report should embrace an experience 
for at least one whole year; not only 
so, but that year should begin and 
end at such dates that we could learn 
from it what effect such and such 
management through the _ spring, 
summer and fall had on the bees dur- 
ing the winter; and the manner they 
were wintered.” 

lam now well satisfied thatif the 
plan of making out reports that I 
there gave, had been carefully carried 
out, we could, from the reports that 
would have been given the following 
spring, have learned very nearly, or 
perhaps exactly, what was the prime 
cause of the great loss; but now the 
truth is that bee-keepers as a mass 
are literally confused on that subject. 

Last spring the oldest and most ex- 
perienced were as much in the mud- 
dle as the novice ; and since that time 
more brain power has been expended 
in the attempt to solve the problem 
than on all other matters concerning 
apiculture. My opinion is, that the 
fate of the bees was fixed before they 
went into winter quarters. 


It will be remembered that in the 
fall of 1884 many bee-keepers in dif- 
ferent localities reported that the fall 
crop of honey was short, and in many 
localities an entire failure. Where 
such is the case it is well understood 
that breeding was discontinued early, 
and in such a case very few, except 
old bees, go into winter quarters; and 
in late winter and early spring the 
ery must be rapid and unavoid- 
able. 

Now, if we could know by such re- 
ports as I have suggested, where the 
fall crop was a failure,and wherea 
partial failure, and who was wise 
enough to feed all through that 
scarcity of honey, in order to keep up 
breeding; and in each case whether 
the mortality was greatest where 
breeding in the fall was least, then we 
would be able to decide whether one 
theory (i. e., all old bees) was the 
cause of the lossor not. Many now 
believe with me, that that was the 
cause, but cannot prove it, from the 
fact that we have not the reports. 

Some have said that they believed 
that old bees were as good as young 
ones to go safely through the winter 
and spring. If I should write such 
things, I would expect others to 
accuse me of having a desire to ruin 
all except myself. 


WINTERING—HIBERNATION. 


On page 5 is quite an_interesting 
article from Dr. G. L. Tinker. Mr. 
T. makes some good points, and I 
wish to thank him for giving us a 
detailed account of his careful ex- 
periments and observations; but I 
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cannot oe agree with him in all of 
his conclusions. He says: “I am 
now able to say that if we ever ex- 
pect to winter bees scientifically— 
perfectly—we must provide them with 
conditions and surroundings that they 
may hibernate.” (Italics are mine.) 
In another paragraph he says: ‘‘ My 
belief is that we shall not be able to 








| 


addition to successful wintering there 
was no “‘ spring ee 

In the fall of 1884 our bees got no 
fall honey, and breeding was discon- 
tinued early, and bee-death came 
early also, There is nothing like 
young bees for wintering and for the 
spring. 

It is my opinion, that in the nature 


winter bees perfectly until we shall! of things, all attempts to keep a bee- 


master the problem of hibernation— 
until we shall secure to them that 


| 


cellar at a temperature of 41° through 
the winter will be a failure; thus, if 


perfect rest, etc.” It seems to me| Dr. Tinker’s theory should be true, it 


that ‘* perfect rest’ would be absolute 
death. 


Again he says: ‘‘ What hiberna- 
tion is, and how it can be secured, 
will appear from the following.” He 
then gives a detailed account of his 
experiments and observations, which 
being summed up amounts to about 
this: If bees can be placed in a cellar 
where the temperature is and con- 
tinues at 41°, they will ‘‘ hibernate ” 
and enjoy ‘“‘that perfect rest,” and 
winter “ scientifically and perfectly.” 

The following are some of my rea- 
sons for thinking that the Doctor has 
not as = discovered the plan of win- 


tering bees that will give perfect and 
certain success : 


When I built my bee-cellar in a 
sandy hill, it was made deep enough 
to have all the bees below the natural 
surface of the earth. It was then 
covered first with oak poles; then 2 
feet of dry straw ; next 2 feet of sand; 
then 1 foot of straw, and finished with 
2 feet more of sand. When the bees 
were in this cellar the temperature 
was invariably 45° for the three first 
winters, one of which was extremely 
cold, and another very mild and open; 
the third about an average. Through 
these three winters I had from 80 to 
180 colonies in this cellar,and not a 
single one was lost, except 2 that 
starved. Then came the winter of 
1884-85, and by this time the straw in 
the roof had decayed, and the naked 
sand came down on the poles. The 
weather became very cold soon after 
the bees were placed in the cellar. 
and the covering of sand froze solid 
all the a through. The cold, frozen 
under-surface of this sand roof so re- 
duced the temperature that the mer- 
cury stood at 41° without change until 
March. (I have a thermometer hang- 
ing on a string that I can draw up 
through a small pipe ventilator in the 
roof atall times. I watch this closely.) 


When the bees were put in,in No- 
vember, they were warm enough to 
make lively movements, and if Mr. 
Tinker is correct in his conclusions, 
then those 200 colonies should have 
hibernated in a few hours,and have 
remained in ‘‘that perfect state of 
rest,” and should have wintered 
** scientifically— perfectly,” till breed- 
ing, at least. But the fact is that out 
of the 200 colonies only 50 came 
through alive, and all were poor, 
puny, weak things—hardly worth the 
trouble and care to “pull them 
through.”’ 


The three preceding seasons had 
hee our bees a good flow of fall 
10ney, and breeding had continued 
late, which gave a plenty of young 
bees for winter and spring; and in 





is not practical; andif not practical, 
and if, as he concludes, we will never 
be able to “* winter bees scientifically 
—perfectly,” until we are able to 
‘provide them with conditions and 
surroundings ’”’— 41°—that they may 
hibernate from the beginning of win- 
ter to the time to begin breeding, 
then it follows that we must give up 
in despair and never expect to winter 
our bees successfully. 
Orion, ? Wis. 
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for the American Bee Journal 


Bee-Keeping for Women, éte. 


MRS. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 











Bee-keeping is too hard work for 
women—lI have said it before, and I 
say itagain. When I say women, I 
mean, of course, American women. 
German and Swede women can keep 
bees—they can do anything that re- 
quires lifting; American women can- 
not. All American women have a 
tendency to heart disease, consump- 
tion, or kidney disease, and carrying 
bee-hives and boxes of honey is not 
good for any of these diseases. 

Mrs. L. Harrison employs Irishmen 
to do her lifting; Mrs. St. Julienne 
Moore, of Louisana, has colored 
women to help her; the Linswik sis- 
ters hoist the bives around some how 
and get along. I am always watching 
and waiting to get some man to help 
me carry hives and honey. I have no 
Irishmen and no colored women, and 
the men are always busy. I want the 
old colonies carried away just when 
the bees are working most briskly, 
and that is just the time that the men 
are away off in the fields. 

Yesterday evening I wanted some 
honey taken off, but there was the 
hay to get in, and rg bigs, | was just 
as busy as they could be. I took off 
the forty-pound boxes, and as I could 
not carry them to the house, I rolled 
them (if that is the pee thing to 
say of a square box) all the way to the 
house, lifted them in, and let the bees 
go out. I always put my honey-boxes 
on the floor close to the screen-door 
in the dining-room, and as fast as the 
bees gather in bunches on the screen, 
I brush them out with a whisk broom. 
Once last year I took off several boxes 
of honey at one time, and as _ the day 
was cool the bees became chilled after 
leaving the honey-boxes, and fell 
down inside the screen-door, looking 
just like dead bees. I po upa 
gallon and put them in the cages that 


the bees were shipped in, and laid 
them on the chimney over the kitchen 
stove ; in two hours they all revived, 
when I gave them to a colony. 





I have been hiving my jem » 
empty hives, a la Hutchinson all bu 
the one comb of brood that j,. 2 
the centre, and I am getting a . = 
did lot of drone-comb. They i ~ 
build drone-comb for about four da to 
after that they settle down to build 
ing worker comb. I take out aj 
sheets of drone-comb and hang the 
in the upper story of a Simplicity 
hive, and let them fill it full of honey 
I have three of these completely yj; 
now. This honey I will sell or ise at 
home, as it is not in shape to gel] and 
I have no extractor. : 
Bees are working on red clove 
now; the honey is better than the 
white clover: honey, to my taste. Is 
it a fact that flowers do not secrete 
nectar when the nights are cool ? I 
notice that Mrs. L. Harrison gives 
that as a reason for the nectar not 
coming in. Now,I am very loth to 
dispute anything that a noted bee 
keeper says, but itis a fact that we 
have had hot days and cool nights 
ever since the white clover bloomed. 
and my bees have gathered and ar 
gathering honey right along. Perhaps 
the wetness or dryness of the atmos. 
phere has something to do with it. If 
itis cool and wet the chemicals do 
not work right, but if cool and dry 
they do. We have had dry weather— 
only one good rain in six weeks. 
Vermont,+o Ills. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Horses and Bee-Stings. 


WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 








The following article from the San 
Francisco Chronicle of June 17, will, 
no doubt, be of interest to readers of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: 


It is a very common occurrence 
hear of horses being stung to death by 
bees. All bee-keepers know that the 
little insects have a peculiar aversion 
to the odor of the stable, and for this 
reason they are obliged to exercise 

reat care in going near the hive after 
fandling a horse, as they are aliuost 
sure to be badly stung should there be 
any of the odor of the horse obseri- 
able. Horses going near the hives, 
especially if in a state of perspiration, 
are particularly susceptible to attack, 
and the result is almost invariably 
death. A correspondent of the Sal 
Diego Union offers a valuable sugges 
tion founded upon his own experience, 
on this point. A swarm of bees at 
tacked a valuable horse and stung bia 
in a terrible manner, so that the all- 
mal rolled upon the ground in his 
agony. A smudge was made with 
damp straw, and the bees thus driven 
away from the horse. Then the an 
mal was given a good dose of lauda- 
num—several tea-spoonfuls altogether 
—and in this manner the pain was 
considerably relieved. He soon Tt 
covered sufficiently to be taken to the 
stable, and was then thoroughly 
sponged with a strong solution of 
common baking soda and waitt. 
This was repeated, and the result was 
the animal entirely recovered, where 
as if this treatment had not been 
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cana ld unquestionably 

he wou t 
adoptt‘ed. While the soda is an ex- 
cellent remedy, perhaps a better thin 
to have used would be a solution o 
ammonia. It is well known. that a 
jittle of this will quickly relieve the 
ain when a person is stung, and it 
would doubtless act much quicker on 
the horse than would the soda solu- 
tion. However, either is good, but 
theapplication of laudanum to quiet 
the suffering animal seems to be a 
novelty in veterinary practice. 


Oe 


Haldimand Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The Haldimand Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met at Hagersville on Sat- 
urday, June 5, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, The minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read and approved. 


The President expressed himself in 
favor of natural swarming; if in- 
erease was desired, dividing was the 
most rapid plan, providing queens 
were given to the new colonies. 

Mr. Armstrong said that if increase 
was desired, artificial swarming was 
the way to do it, but it was necessary 
to rear good queens for the new hives, 
or buy them; he preferred artificial 
swarming, as it could be done when 
convenient, and obviated the neces- 
sity of watching the hives to prevent 
swarms from absconding. <A good 
plan, if you want honey, is to allow 
one natural swarm, and prevent 
mAlati by cutting out queen- 
cells. 


Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Rose gave 
their plans, and approved of what had 
been said by the previous speakers. 

The President gave his plan of 
dividing, which was slightly different 
from that usually adopted. 


Mr. Armstrong took three or four 
frames of brood and adhering bees, 
out of a strong colony, and put them 
into a new hive, and gave them a 
laying queen, and they.» soon became 
a good colony. 

_ Mr. Smith thought natural swarm- 
ing the best unless a laying queen 
was given to the new colony. 


The President said that the best 
queens were reared in the natural 
way by the bees themselves; he had 
reared them both ways, and preferred 
the natural way, but a queen-nursery 
is very valuable. 


Mr. Ross thought the best way was 
to rear queens only from the best and 
purest colony. 

Mr. Atkinson spoke in favor of 


rearing queens in atwo or three frame 
nucleus, 


Mr. Armstrong described his plan 
of rearing queens, which is the same 
as that practiced by D. A. Jones, and 
exhibited a queen-nursery. 

Mr. Jeffrey thought as good queens 
could be reared by the beo-keeper, as 
ace reared under the swarming im- 

In answer to Mr. Rose, how to win- 
oer bees, the President advocated 
plenty of feed, a good. strong colony, 





Mr. Armstrong believed in plenty 
of protection from the cold, plenty of 
stores and good ventilation. 
A general discussion took place on 
hiving swarms, and Mr. Armstrong 
exhibited a swarming-box he used for 
the purpose—a very handy and useful 
implement. 
The statistics of those present were: 
461 colonies in the fall; 330 in the 
spring. 
Moved by Mr. Smith, seconded by 
Mr. Anguish, that the next meeting 
be held at Caledonia, on Monday, 
Aug. 23, at 11 a.m. 

E. C. CAMPBELL, Sec. 


—__—______+ ~— e 


Read at the National Convention. 


The Inflnence of Honey on Wintering, 


CH. DADANT. 











Nobody will question the influence 
of the food on health. Plants cannot 
thrive in a soil unsuited to them; 
man, as well as every kind of animal, 
needs a food easily digested and able 
to sustain life; bees are not an ex- 
ception to this rule. Nay, more than 
man, more than most of the animals, 
they sometimes eat some kinds of 
food which, according to circum- 
stances, can sustain their life or cause 
their death. 

You have 2 colonies of bees entirely 
destitute of — WF se give one of 
these colonies for food a comb of good 
and well ripened clover honey; you 

ive the other colony some molasses. 

oth colonies will seem to thrive 
equally well, if you make the experi- 
ment in summer, when they can en- 
joy adaily flight. Butif you shut up 
both hives for two days, when you 
release them the bees of the one with 
clover honey will go out to void their 
intestines without you being able to 
see their feces. These will be so 
small, so light in color, that they will 
fall unnoticed, as in the every day 

urifying flight of a healthy colony. 
On the contrary, the bees of the 
colony fed with molasses will let large 
drops of dark and foul matter soil all 
the neighboring objects. 

If, inlieu of the two days’ confine- 
ment you prolong it for eight days, 
then, at the opening of both entrances, 
the bees of the colony with clover 
honey will act the same as after their 
two days’ confinement, while the bees 
of the colony fed with molasses will 
crawl out, discharging their feces 
around the entrance; some, if not the 
greater part of them, will have their 
abdomens so much distended that 
they will be unable even to void their 
contents. These poor bees will craw] 
everywhere around their hive, and 
perish on the ground. 

I can give another illustration of 
the influence of honey on bees during 
aclose confinement: For years the 
importation of Italian queens into 
this country was attended with much 
loss; sometimes half of a shipment 
were alive. Such a result was then 
considered as a lucky one, for most of 
the time hardly one queen was re- 
ceived alive, to show that the bees 
were not all dead when put in the 


Of course such a business was far 
from being profitable, and more than 
one enterprising bee-keeper was de- 
terred from continuing it, after a few 
trials. 

What was the cause of such ill suc- 
cess? The main,if not at times the 
only cause, was the quality of the 
honey given to the bees for food dur- 
ing the journey. 

n Italy bees gather largely from a 
diversity of plants. Persuaded that 
success in that branch of business 
was possible, I began, with my ship- 
per, aseries of experiments to ascer- 
tain which kind of honey was the 
best for such a long confinement. 
After several careful experiments 
during two years, we succeeded so 
well in the selection of honey that we 
have many times received boxes con- 
taining queens which had barely a 
dead worker- bee after a journey of 22 
days. Then our importing business 
became a success, and paid back all 
the — lost in seven years of un- 
successful importation, giving-hand- 
some profits besides. 

Both these illustrations show what 
happened during the winter to the 
bees, according to the quality of the 
food that they have to eat. 


Every bee-keeper has noticed that 
when, after winter, we find some of 
our colonies dead, if they have not 
starved or smothered they have 
perished with diarrhea, and that this 
same malady, if we can callit malady, 
has also made sad havoc in the popu- 
lation of some of our colonies, while 
some others have passed through the 
winter safely. I have even noticed 
that in such a diversity of fate, a few 
colonies were so free of diarrhea that 
l was unable to see a drop of foul 
matter around their hives. 

Now let us see what had produced 
such a difference in the condition of 
these colonies. The indispensable 
food for bees is sugar, aud chemistry 


thoroughly — form ef sugar is 
cane sugar. Honey contains sugar in 
two different forms—cane and grape 
sugar. Some plants give honey with 
more cane, others with more grape 
sugar, consequently a honey contain- 
ing the most of cane sugar, such as 
clover honey, will prove more nourish- 
ing than fall honey, which contains 
more grape sugar, and leave besides 
in the intestines of the bees a smaller 
quantity of undigested residues. Our 
bees in winter are confined for weeks, 
even for months, and it is easy to un- 
derstand how the colonies with good 
honey, having less residues in their 
intestines, were able to remain in 
good health ; while the colonies which 
had a poor quality of honey to eat, 
perished more or less rapidly, accord- 
ing to the quality of this honey—the 
bees with juice of fruits or honey-dew 
being ahead. ’ 

When the honey is stored in cells 
partly filled with pollen the bees eat 
some of this pollen and their intes- 
tines are readily filled up. The same 
result follows when the honey is not 
sealed, for, not only is it watery, but 
the quantity of water that it contains 
is increased by the property that it 








and protection from the cold weather. 


boxes. 


possesses to absorb moisture. This 


shows that the most easily and most . 
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water accumulates in the intestines 
of the bees, and if they are prevented 
by cold from voiding it, they become 
uneasy and perish. 

Now that we understand this, one 
of the causes of sickness in bees dur- 
ing winter, let us remember : 

1. Not to remove in summer all the 
spring honey that the bees have 
stored, leaving in the hives a suflfi- 
cient reserve for the coldest part of 
winter. 

2. To remoye all the combs contain- 
ing honey stored in cells partly filled 
with pollen. These combs are easily 
found on account of their opacity. 
They are splendid for bees in the 
spring, for this mixture will incite 
breeding. 

3. To remove all the unsealed honey 
that the bees will be unable to con- 
sume before winter. 

4. To remove also the honey-dew, 
when there is any. 

5. To prevent bees going to the 
cider presses, or to remove the cider 
stored in the hive. This liquid always 
remains unsealed. 

6. To replace with good sealed 
honey, or with good thick syrup all 
the honey taken out,so as to give to 
the bees sufficient provisions. The 
best syrup is made with one pound 
and one-half ounce of water for two 
pounds of granulated sugar. 

Of course such precautions are not 
indispensable every winter; for a bad 
food can keep bees alive if they have 
frequent flights. Besides, as it is 
very difficult to follow my advice to 
the letter, I have been accustomed to 
awake my colonies in winter every 
day when I foresee that the ther- 
mometer will reach 45° in the shade. 
This precaution is especially neces- 
sary with chaff hives, for the sun 
cannot easily warm them inside. The 
bees, thus awakened, enjoy a good 
flight, and return with empty bowels, 
ready for another confinement. 

Hamilton,+o Ills. 


——— 





Prairie Farmer. 


Storing Honey—Extracting, etc. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 





The best place to store honey when 
removed from hives, is in hot, well 
ventilated rooms. Some cellars may 
do. but I have none in which the 
honey will not in time get thin, break 
the capping and run from the boxes; 
and extracted honey grows thin and 
bubbling. One year, while experi- 
menting to find a suitable place for 
storage, some was put in an airy 
chamber, some in the cellar, and a 
portion put on the top of a cupboard 
In the kitchen, where a coal fire was 
kept,and the thermometer at times 
in the porch adjoining indicated 100° 
in the shade. In the latter place, the 
honey kept perfectly, and in the 
others grew watery, oozing from the 
combs. 

I have eaten honey gathered in the 
canyons of California from the cele- 
brated white sage, from orange 
groves, and cacti, but not equalling 
in flavor our white clover. Some 
seasons Texas boasts of her tons upon 











tons of horse-mint honey, and Florida 
a never failing supply from palms and 
mangroves, and 24 not equalling the 
famed clover of the North. During a 
good flow of clover honey, when comb 
is built rapidly, it is so delicate and 
tender as to be almost imperceptible, 
and of snowy whiteness. As this 
honey is so fine, every effort should 
be made to secure as much of it as 
possible, and in the best shape, un- 
mixed with other honeys. As fast as 
the comb is sealed, it should be re- 
moved, so that its delicate whiteness 
may not be impaired by the bees. 


Where extracted honey is the pro- 
duct sought, the bees should be pro- 
vided with clean, white comb, and not 
extracted until well ripened and 
sealed. White clover honey, unmixed 
with any other, is the most delicious 
and healthful sweet known, and every 
care should be exercised to keep it 
intact. The uncapping knives should 
be clean, not stuck up with other 
honey, and also the extractor, and 
the utensils into which it is drawn. 
Jars are very good receptacles for 
holding it, and should be covered 
with muslin tied down closely to 
prevent the ingress of insects, and 
give it an opportunity to ripen by 
evaporation. If the jars are piled one 
upon another they should have cross 
sticks, not close boards to prevent the 
air circulating freely. Some _ pro- 
ducers say there is no need of strain- 
ing the honey as it runs from the ex- 
tractor, as all debris will rise to the 
top, and can be easily skimmed off. I 
prefer straining through cheese cloth, 
and when the jars are piled away, feel 
certain they contain nothing but pure 
honey—no comb nor bees. 

Peoria,© Ills. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Importance of ‘ Our Union.” 


J. E. POND, JR. 








I have read with real pleasure our 
Manager’s report of the workings of 
the ‘“‘Union” during the last year, 
and heartily concur in all that Mr. 
Clarke says in regard to it and Mr. 
Newman. I am, I must confess, 
however, somewhat surprised that so 
few of our vast army of bee-keepers 
have enrolled themselves under its 
banner. The “ Union” is a means 
of defense; and while perhaps the 
many may never need its aid and 
assistance, no one can tell where or 
when a blow may be struck by our 
enemy. 

To-day there are virtually no prece- 
dents of law, but I fear that an at- 
tempt is being made to create such. 
Suits will, 1 fear, be brought in 
localities where no defense will be 
made, and judgments given on default 
or for want of proper defense, that 
oe come up in the future to work us 
arm. 


Our aims and objects are well 


known, and our weakness in point of 
numbers is equally as well known, 
and the very fact that of the many 
bee keepers in the country, so few are 
members of the Union, is prima facie 





—— 
evidence that we do not 
i th 
an at we may not be ab) au. 
a vigorous fight. © to make 


The moral effect of numer; 
strength is great, and many atte 
have been won by sheer force of 
numbers, and without striking a blow 
So with us; if we can show an un, 
broken front, composed of a majority 
of the bee-keepers of the country, and 
cause it to be understood that ‘each 
and every one of us are pledged to 
pull together in unison and harmony 
for defense of our rights, we shail 
bear down all opposition by this 
moral weight alone. 


We must at all events fight every 
suit brought, and carry the battle if 
needs be to the decision of the highest 
courts of the land, and thus prevent 
the establishment if possible of any 
dangerous precedents. Two or three 
cases won against us will tend to 
make a law that it will be hard in the 
hereafter to overcome; but if we can 
prevent such a state of things, and by 
so doing show the enemy that we 
fight each for the other, and that the 
enemy of oneis the enemy of all, it 
will cause our jealous neighbor to 
ng and consider the chances before 
1e begins a suit against us. 

A fight against 300 or 400 is a far 
different thing from one against that 
many thousands, and while the one 
might prove an easy conquest, the 
other would prove adisastrous defeat. 


Rouse yourselves, brother bee- 
keepers! send in your names and of 
your substance, and thus make our 
‘** Union ” a sure defense. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 





Eureka Springs, Ark., Convention. 


On June 19, 1886, the bee-keepers of 
Eureka Springs, to the number of over 
thirty, met at Eureka Springs, for the 
purpose of organizing a bee-keepers’ 
association. 

After several addresses on the sub- 
ject of bee-keeping, a constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and the 
following officers elected for the fol- 
lowing year: President, W. F. 
Bragg; Vice-President, J. W. Hart; 
Secretary, Dr. S. Purcell; and 
Treasurer, T. F. Hawley. 

The object of the association is to 

romote good-will among the mem- 
Coes of the association; to exchange 
ideas on bee-keeping ; to discuss the 
merits of the different kinds of flow- 
ering plants and shrubs as regards 
bee-pasturage, and the different kinds 
of hives and the manner of keeping 
bees through the winter. 


The association adjourned to meet 
in August next at the call of the 
President. In the meantime all in- 
terested in bee-keeping not present 
are requested to correspond with the 
Secretary, by mail or otherwise, 80 
that they may receive notice of the 
next meeting. All eng interested 
are cordially invited to be present, 
join the association and take part in 
the work. 
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——> 
Country Gentleman. 


ber Keeping and Gardening, etc, 


GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 





Bee-keeping has made great strides 
within a few years. Formerly it was 
not thought of, except as connected 
with agriculture. - Apiculture and 
agriculture go hand-in-hand to-day, 
but the one. has proved so remunera- 
tive that it has become a separate in- 
dustry, carried forward successfully, 
independent, and without the aid of 
agriculture. 

In this country to-day are more 
than 3,000,000 colonies of bees in 
apiaries, each havin from a_half- 
dozen to 1,000 or 1,500 hives. In the 
large apiaries extensive and costly 
machinery is employed to minister 
to the wants of the bees. If a thou- 
sand colonies be on hand at the open- 
ingof spring, a thousand new hives 
will be required in the swarming sea- 
gon. If every colony does not swarm, 
some may swarm twice, and a thou- 
sand hives would not be too many to 
provide for the season’s work. In 
each hive will be required ten frames 
—}0,000 in all; also two division- 
boards for each hive, or 2,000; 5,000 
separators, and 100,000 sections, and 
many other lesser instruments and 
aids. All these appliances are made 
by machinery constructed for the 
purpose, and apiarists whose sole in- 
dustry is bee-keeping, are provided 
with the means of supplying them- 
selves at first cost with all imple- 
ments needed. 

Anapiary of 500 or 1,000 colonies 
isnot unusual, especially in Califor- 
nia, the land of honey, if not milk 
and honey, and the outlook gives the 
future a more promising aspect than 
the past had. The only check to the 
California honey ‘yield will be the 
protest of the wine-growers, who 
claim that the bees rob the grapes. 
Bees cannot injure whole fruit, as 
they have no power of penetrating 
the outer covering, but they will at- 
tack unsound fruit. 

Although there are 3,000,000 colonies 
of bees in the United States, and 
there may be 6,000,000, more or less, 
before the close of another year, yet 
tothe great body of the people honey 
isa luxury, not because it is high in 
price, but because it is unknown; 
that is to say, not known and accepted 
as other articles of food are. In a 
town of 1,200 inhabitants, a store- 
keeper sold less than 12 pounds of 
honey between fall and spring. This 
was due wholly to the fact that the 
people were unacquainted with honey, 


and it was proved by this fact. Later | 


an inhabitant of this town became 
interested in bees,eand sold in the 
town nearly 200 pounds of honey the 
first year after his apiary was started. 
Of course personal solicitation and 
push started the sale, and then the 
people “having a taste,” wanted 
more, aud a trade was established. 
Last fall there was reported an over- 
Supply of honey. There has never 
en more ler honey offered than 
could be sold, if means were employed 
to sell it, but there has been in cities 


an over-supply of something called 
ncoet, 

In New England there are a few 
apiaries maintained independent of 
some other calling, but the interest 
in apiculture has increased wonder- 
fully within the last few years. Bees 
have been introduced, one hive, two 
hives ata time,on many New Eng- 
land farms. This was done ostensi- 
bly “ to please the boys,” to keep them 
athome. It succeeded, and not only 
ae the boys, but the old folks, 

0. 


It is related that a farmer, outside 
of New England, became so much in- 
terested in apiculture, that he devoted 
the whole farm to bee-pasturage, and 
gave his whole attention to bees. But 
few farmers will do that, yet they are 
willing to give apiculture a trial in 
connection with some other branch of 
agriculture. Bee-keeping is particu- 
larly adapted to helping the small 
farmer, or gardener. Such workers 
condense labor into a small space, 
and can have an-veye to any and every 
part at all times. 

On a small farm, bee-keeping, if 
honey be the object, will be profitable 
and satisfactory. The outlay in labor 
will be very little. By this is not 
meant that bees will take care of 
themselves, although they will do so 
very nearly; at least they will take 
themselves off, often without any 
help. The gardener wishes to econo- 
mize space and time, and buys say 5 
colonies of bees, and places them on 
the south side of some wall or fence, 
where, as he works, he can see them 
and attend to them in a moment, if 
any service be needed. 


The m4 required need be only the 
width of a hive, and 15 feet in length, 
and a number of such places may be 
found on any farm, that cannot be 
utilized in any other way. A south- 
ern exposure is best, but bees may be 
placed anywhere, high or low, on the 
top of the house, over a porch, ona 
broad-shelf attached to the side of 
the barn, in the attic of the house, in 
the loft in the corn barn, in any place 
whatsoever. They may do better in 
some places than in others, but it is 
sufficiently well established that the 
place of the hive is of little impor- 
tance, provided it is convenient for 
the bee-keeper. Bees have stored 
large quantities of honey in hives on 
the roofs of high buildings in the 
centre of cities, and in other out-of- 
the-way places. 

The first Italian bees in Maine, 
easily distinguishable from the na- 
tives, were seen twelve miles from 
their hives. It has been shown again 
and again, that the distance traveled 
by bees was at least five and six miles, 
and that they went that distance from 
choice, when pasturage was nearer. 


The gardener has5 colonies. If they 
are in box-hives, he must watch them 
closely in swarming time, and this 
will be no task, because he is nearly 
all the time engaged in other work. 
When the swarm appears, he has only 
to hive it and place it with the others. 
Of course the hives must be in readi- 
ness beforehand. If the gardener’s 
interest prompts him to use the mov- 





able frame hive, he may know toa 










day when his bees will swarm, by an 
examination of the brood-nest. For 
example, if he examines every hive 
on Monday, and finds no queen-cells 
begun, he may know that no swarm 
will appear for a week at least. This 
is a great advantage, because with 
the knowledge obtained by examin- 
ing the hives, he may be away from 
home several days, and know that no 
swarms will issue during his absence. 
But the product of honey is not the 
only profit to the gardener. Perhaps 
the greatest labor for man performed 
by bees is the distribution of pollen 
from flower to flower. Itis believed 
that the bee is profitable to the farmer, 
even if not an ounce of honey be pro- 
duced for the farmer’s use. A gard- 
ener in Southern New England raises 
early cucumbers under glass. There 
will be no fruit unless the flowers are 
fertilized, and for this purpose a col- 
ony of bees is placed in the green- 
house. A florist employs bees for the 
same purpose, keeping the hive inside 
the house at first, and afterwards 
moving it into the garden. 
Bee-keeping stands upon its merits, 
and is profitable as a separate, a sole 
industry, and with small farming and 
gardening it is particularly agreeable, 
inexpensive and satisfactory. 
Providence,§ R. I. 


—_ 


Create a Home Market. 


&@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “* Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pam phliets on ““Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘“* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following prices : 











Single copys 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
~~~ for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 

n orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “* Presented by,”’ 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, wil! sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 


ee 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 





The American Bee Journal ....... 





and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine ....... 2 00.. 175 
Ree-Keepers’ Guide......... . 150.. 140 
The Apiculturist ............ ..200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal.........200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 

The 7 above-named papers ....... 650.. 550 

and Cook’s Manual.............-++. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 60 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 2 10 
Farmer's Account Book......400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”".. 150 140 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886. Time and piace of Meeting. 
July 6.—Hill County, at Peoria, Tex. 
H. A. Goodrich, Sec., Massey, Tex. 
July 16.—Marshall Co., at Marshalltown, Lowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa. 
Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Sept. 4.—Sheboygan Co., at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Mattie B. Thomas, Sec., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Milihome, Wis. 


Oct. 12—14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Lllinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J.M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 
Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
ga In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 




















Much Swarming.—A. F. Currier, 
Du Plain,© Mich., on June 28, 1886, 
says : 


I have a colony of bees that cast its 
first swarm on June]; another ina 
few days, and both large swarms; on 
June 12 it cast another fair swarm, 
and on June 13 I found two queens in 
the parent hive. I started with 7 
colonies in the spring, and I now have 
24. Some that have swarmed three 
eae are working in the sections 
well. 





Plenty of Clover, but no Bees.—R. 
G. Hogue, Loydsville,o O., on June 
28, 1886, writes: 


I am in hopes that many more will 
deem ita me cco J to become mem- 
bers of the Bee-Keepers’ Union. It 
does not look right for a few to stand 
good for the whole band of bee-keep- 
ers, which is virtually the case; for 
the word will go abroad that the bee- 
keepers have formed a Union for self- 
protection, and any person that hears 
of it would rather compromise a dif- 
ficulty with a bee-keeper than run the 
risk of getting into the clutches of 
such a Union. This has been a very 

ood season until last week, when it 

urned so wet that the bees have done 
nothing for a few days. A — many 
bees have died during the last winter 
in this neighborhood. My count last 
fall was 24; this spring 4. It looks 
like a great waste to see so much 
white clover and scarcely any bees to 
gather the nectar from it. 





Good Clover Crop.— E. Pickup, 
Limerick, Ills., on June 24, 1886, 
writes : 


Weare having mostly cool nights 
and mornings, with showers, which 
shorten the day’s work for the bees ; 
yet white clover is good, and they 
fall with their loads. I seldom see 
them fill up so in the sections be- 




















tween the first and second swarms; 
also after swarming 8 or 4 times, ina 
few days they are in the sections 
again; some have stored 40 to 60 
pounds, and cast several swarms. I 
am tiering up my new colonies to 
keep them from swarming, as some 
did 10 days ago. 





Number of Frames for Winter.— 
Master R. B. Ross, of Montreal, Can- 
ada, on June 22, 1886, writes thus: 


Please tell me how many combs to 
leave for. winter supply in each hive. 


An older person (probably 
father) adds this explanation : 


This is from a little subscriber to 
your JOURNAL, 9 years old. He has 
two hives (with 8 movable frames in 
each), and he wants to know how 
many of these frames should be left 
in, for a strong colony for winter, 
after the one-pound sections in the 
surplus department are taken away. 


his 


[Our young subscriber is welcome 
to sendin a question. We are glad 
he has been so thoughtful as to calcu- 
late ahead about preparing his bees 
for winter. Four frames will be suffi- 
cient to leave in each hive for winter. 
They must each contain about five 
pounds of honey for the bees to live 
on during the winter months. Each 
colony should have bees enough to 
fill the spaces between these frames. 
—ED.| 





Sweet Prospects. — Eugene Secor, 
Forest City,§ Iowa, on June 25, 1886, 
writes : 


It is only about two months since 
the bees were removed from the cellar, 
and 25 colonies worked for comb 
honey have stored nearly 1,000 pounds. 
White clover has been very abundant 
and very rich innectar.. The sections 
that I am taking off rival in whiteness 
the celebrated California product. 
Linden will soon be in bloom. If that 
om well I am going to have the 


est crop of honey I have ever 
secured. 





Good Prospects for Basswood.—S. 
H. Mallory, (68—104),Decatur, 9 Mich., 
on June 28, 1886, says: 


Bees have been doing well for two 
or. three weeks on clover, although 
quite dry until within a few days. We 
are having plenty of rain now, almost 
every day. I never had a better 
showing for clover honey so early in 
the season, and basswood yet to hear 
from, which is about coming into 
and looks fair for giving a big 
yield. 





Too Much Swarming, ete.—D. F. 
Park, Athens,§ Pa.,on June 28, 1886, 
says: 


I wintered 60 colonies of bees on the 
summer stands without loss, except- 
ing three that were queenless. The 











oy oe age them in 
ion for white clover, which }; 
= in bloom, but the weather 

en too cold and dry f. “4 


{ or the a 
sults. My first swarms began <7 


18, and have filled up their sectio.. 
The old colonies are doing very well 
but are swereens too much for my 
comfort, being argely in excess of 
any former year. “There is but little 
sale for bees or honey in this section 
I have heretofore used full sheets of 
foundation in brood-frames, but this 
season I have put in one-half size, anq 
I get just as good results. ; 


oh ie 
£00d condi- 





Pleased with the B. K. Union— 


John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich., 
writes : 


I think that the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union is but a small “ nucleus” 
yet, considering the thousands of bee- 

eepers there are in our land of honey: 
but if we will only take a lesson from 
our little, busy bees, we will soon in- 
crease to a. large “‘colony.”’ Remem- 
ber the larger the “ colony” the bet- 
ter thedefense. I, for one, am well 
pleased with the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
and I only wish that it may live until 
the last bee dies in our land. 





Who Owns the Bees?—W. R. H., 
Mt. Carroll,*o Ills., on June 18, 1886, 
writes thus: 


Just at sundown my bees swarmed 
and left. I followed them. They 
went directly towards my neighbor, 
one-quarter of a mile away. As the 
went over my neighbor’s barn-yard, 
his hired man saw them and com- 
menced pounding on pans, etc. The 
bees went directly into my neighbor’s 
hive. Most of them were in before! 
got there. Who owns the bees, my 
neighbor, his hired man, or myself? 
I immediately took the bees out of 
the box-hive and put them in my 
own, but left them there. If the bees 
are mine, what should I pay my 
neighbor (he don’t claim them); or 
what should I pay the hired man (he 
claims them)? 


(The bees are yours by all points of 
law. If any of your neighbor's prop- 
erty was injured or destroyed by the 
transaction, equity would say: Pay 
him for it. If the hired man was put 
to any expense, or used time not 
already sold to his employer, pay him 
for it. He certainly has no claim on 
the bees, either in equity or law. If 
his time belonged to his employer, 
settle with your neighbor for that.— 
ED.]} 

Very Fine Season.—E. T. Jordan, 
Harmony,+o Ind., on June 24, 1886, 
writes : 


This has been a very fine honey 
season until the last few days, which 
have been cool and rainy. ‘Theres 
an abundance of white clover, anda 
limited amount of basswood which is 
beginning to bloom. I extracted my 


first honey on May 24. Up to June 
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_naea 

ad extracted from the upper 
I es of 22 colonies 1,767 pounds of 
honey. This season’s honey is a 
shade lighter than last season’s, and 
of very fine flavor. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Society.— 
Mrs.L. Harrison, Peoria,©llls., writes: 


At the last meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, at 
Detroit, St. Louis, Mo., was taken 
into consideration as the second place 
of meeting of this ama Mr. Dadant 
and myself favoring that location. 
Do the bee-keepers of the South and 
West favor this location? If so, will 
they give it their hearty support? It 
would be well for those thus located, 
to express their views before the next 
meeting at Indianapolis, either 
through the BEE JOURNAL or to Mr. 
Dadant or myself. A place of meet- 
ing, wisely chosen, has much to do 
with the prosperity of the Society. 


Introducing Queens.—L. J. Keyes, 
Nora Springs,g Iowa, on June 23, 
1886, asks : 


In introducing a queen to the hive, 
are her attendants put into the intro- 
ducing cage with the queen, or only 
the queen herself ? 


[Only put the queen in the intro- 
ducing cage. Let the accompanying 
bees fly away. Their presence in the 
hive would be annoying, and might 
result disastrously.— Ep. ] 


Bees Doing Well.—Ernst Bern- 
schein, Ft. Dodge,© Iowa, on June 
30, 1886, says : 


_ We are having very dry weather 
just now, but bees are doing very 
well gathering honey. There has been 
but little swarming so far. We are 
about two weeks ahead this season, 
and our prospect is very good for a 
honey crop. I have 88 colonies of 
bees of my own, and 12 which I am 
keeping on shares. 


Enlisted for the War.—Dr. Geo. H. 
Kidney, Birmingham, Ala., writes 
on June 24, 1886 : 


_I wish to become an active and 
living member of the National Hee- 
eepers’ Union. I am bound to help 
our cause to the uttermost in every 
way, if itcosts twice what ‘is asked. 
Let us have a decision on that Cali- 
fornia case that is just. Witnesses 
should know conceriing what they 
swear about in such cases. 





————e-_0 <a> oo 


* Don’t Stop —that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says : “ It is not 
convenient for me to send the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
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To Correspondents, —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


- ee + 


When Eenewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Ber 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Bee JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 


—_—_-» -— <> & << ——____ 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
July is full of good things. “Camping Out” is an 
attractive subject in this weather, and Mr. W. P. 
Stephens’s article with its breezy pictures cer- 
tainly tempts one to try it. Liszt, the great com- 
poser and pianist, is so widely known that this 
sketch of him comes in very aptly as an introduc- 
tion to the article by Dr. Pearce on “ Modern 
Music Schools,” ful! of notes of the past and sug- 
gestions for the present. “A Turkish Dinner on 
the Nile” is apleasant traveler's sketch. The sto- 
ries in the July numberof this popular magazine 
are like the articlea—bright, breezy, just suited to 
reading in sultry days, 


——_ — 





Italian Queens.—We can supply them 
by mail, postpaid, at the following prices: 
Untested, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; 6 Tested 
Queens for $9.00. 


-_ — 





The Convention History of America 
and the AMERICAN Beet JOURNAL for one 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., July 5, 1886. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y.—The new crop of honey is coming for- 
ward quite freely, and looks well ; demand is light, 
however, at 14to 15c. Extracted, 5 to 7c. per Ib. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We now quote: Fancy white comb 
in i-lb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-)b. sections, 9@10c. 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-lb. sections, 9c.; in 
2-Ib. sections, 7@8c. Off grades 1@2c. per |b. less. 
Extracted, white,o@7c; buckwheat, 5@5%c. Call- 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
per gaice. 50@60c. 
BEESWA 


-—27@28e. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BRO8., 34 Hudson Bt. 


BOSTON, 
HONEY.—One-]b. sections, white clover, 13@15¢; 
2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
EESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—New honey is coming forward freely. 
The quale is exceptionally fine and the crop will 
be large. White to extra white comb, 9@llc. Ex- 
tracted, 4@4c. for white ; 334@3%{c. for amber. 
BEESW AX.—22@23c. 

O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—There is a little new honey in the 
market, and is selling at 13 cts. for white in 1-lb. 
sections. The demand is limited, however. 
BEESW AX.— Firm, at 25 cts. per pound. 

M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—The demand for extracted honey has 

been very light of late, but it seems to be improv- 

ing gradually for manufacturing pu . There 

is considerable honey in the hands of commission 

merchants, and prices are very low—3% to7 cts. 
Tr pound is the range of prices. Prices of comb 

oney are nominal. 

BEESW AX.— Arrivals are good and the demand 

fair. We pay 18@22c. for fair to choice yellow. 

Cc. F. Mots & SON, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 





CLEVELAND, 


HONEY.—Within the last two weeks honey has 
not sold so readily, owing to the near approach of 
the new crop and the uncertainty of the new pri- 
ces. Best white, 1-ib.,old honey moves slowly at 
14 cts.; no demand for 2-lbs. Extracted, 6@7c. 
BES®SW AX.—22 to 25¢ 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANBAS CITY, 


HONE Y.—Our new crop is arriving freely and is 
very fine. Sales are slow and prices low. One-lbs., 
white clover, l14c.: dark I-!bs., 10 to 1le.; 2-pound 
white clover, 12c.; dark 2-Ibs., 8 to 10c.; California 
2-lb., white sage, 10 to 2c.; dark 2-lbs.,& to 9 cts. 
Extracted white clover, 5 to 6c.; dark, 3to4 cts.; 
California white sage, 5 to 54c.; dark, 4 to 4c. 

BEESW AX.—20 to 22¢. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The demand is limited but the supply 
is very much better in quantity as well as quality 
Tbe new crop receipts are very fine. We quote : 
Choice white in i-ib. sections, 16@17c.: same in 
2-)b. sections, 15@16c.; dark, nominal, 10@15 cts. 
Extracted, choice white in tin, 7@¥c.; same in 
barrels and kegs, 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—24@25¢ 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—The market is very much depressed. 
Sales of water white extracted have been made 
at 34éc. Some of the honey coming forward is in 
light weight tin so poorly soldered as not to bear 
handing, occasioning trouble and expense to the 
receiver and waste and loss to the shipper. White 
to extra white comb, 8 to 10c. Extracted, white 
liquid, age. 4 light amber colored, 3 tu 3i4c. 

EESW AX.—20@23¢. 
SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


(2 The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 








year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 


_——_ 





To any One sending us one new sub- 





stop any papers until requested to do so. 


we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
vention History of America.” 


scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), | 


Mt. Sterling, Ils..on Tuesday and Wednes- 
| day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886 
J. M. HampBaves, Sec. 





| 
] 
{2 The next annual meeting of the Michigan 
| State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
| Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec, 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CUTTING, See. 
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System and Success. 


= All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 
For 50 colonies (120 pages). ............ 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 1 50 
The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 


— ee 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“itis based upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 


—_—______» - —< = =< —___-—______ 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth adollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 





—_ 





Now is the Time to Join the Union. 
—Let every bee-keeper send for a copy of 
the Annual Report and a Voting Blank—fill 
it up, and become a member. It is to the 
interest of every one todo so. The dues are 
only 25 cents a year ; and it is intended only 
tocall for one assessment (of $1.00) each 
year. Send to this office for the Report and 
Voting Blank. 


a em — 


Job Lot of 2-lb. Sections, Cheap.— 
See our offer of a job lot at $3.50 per 1,000, 
on page 432. If you can use this size of 
section, there is a bargain for you. They 
can be shipped the same day the order is 
received. 


a 


Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarrt printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 








Special Sizes of Sections cause much 
confusion ; andif such luxuries are indulged 
in they should be ordered long before the 
“rush’’ comes,in May and June. Special 
sizes cost more, and when ordered during 
the “ rush,” create considerable dissatisfac- 
tion by the consequent delay in getting 
them made. We havea lot of special sized 
two-pound sections 5% inches high and 6 
inches wide, narrow tops, and square 
groove, which we can ship instantly at $3.50 
per 1,000. They are 7 to the foot. 





Advertisements. 


35 CTS. per |b. for best Brood Foundation 
e) made from pure yellow beeswax. 
27A2t G. PROCHNOW, Mayville, Wis. 


[eareen Bees & Queens at reduced 
prices. Address, OTTO KLEINOW, 

he (Opp. Ft. Wayne Gate), DETROIT. MICH. 
25At 








HREE-FRAME Nuelei, with Queen, 
$3.25 each—all pure Italians. Young 
Cosme $leach. M. ISBELL, Norwich, N.Y. 
26A2t 
OOT’S ay ge ee and CHAFF HIVES, 
Dadant’s Celebrated Comb Foundation, 
Frames, Sections, Smokers, and a full line 
of Supplies constantly on hand. 
Address, E. R. NEWCOMB, 
a VALLEY, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
27A3t 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Vandervort Comb Fan, Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


A. J. KINGS New CIRCULAR of 


CARNIOLAN, SYRIAN and ITALIAN 
QUEENS sent FREE on application. 


A. J. KING, 51 Barclay 8t., New York. 
— = 


CLICKENGER & HUFFMAN, 


DEALERS IN 
PURE HONEY, BEE-SUPPLIES, &c. 


Wwe would say to the readers of the American 
Bee Journal that we are making aspecialty of 
handling Pure Comb and Extracted Honey, Wood 
and Willow Ware, Bee-Supplies, &c., &c. Those 
looking fora market for Pure White Honey should 
address, CLICK ENGER & HUFFMAN, 
(Telephone 797), 117 8. 4th 8t., COLUMBUS, O. 


27A3t 

















White Poplar Sections 


We make the finest Honey-Sections in the World 
and make no exceptions. G. M. Doolittle says : 
“The last sections are just complete.” James 
Heddon—" They excel everything in the line of 
perfect workmanship.” Prof. N. W.McLain—* The 
sections excel as: have seen heretofore.” 
J. B. Mason—" Have received samples from all 
manufacturers who advertise in the bee-papers. I 
must say thisis by far the nicest section I have 
ever seen.” Jno. L. Janeway—“ They seem perfec- 
tion itself so far as human workmanship can go.” 
Sample for 2-cent stamp. Price-List of Sections, 
Hives, Syrio-Albino Queens and Bees, and other 
Apiarian Supplies, free. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
27D4t NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 





OW READY TO SHIP — Untested 


Italian Queens at $1.00 each. Send 
for Catalogue. MARTIN & MACY, 
20D4t N. MANCHESTER, IND. 





E Make a Specialty of HONEY- 

LABELS, Section Cartons, Extracted 
Honey Packages, ete. Our large, 20-page 
Catalogue is free. 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, 8. Weymouth, Mass. 
19D6t 


Syrian Queens by Return Mail, 


TTEST ED, $1.50 each ; Untested. 75 cents. each; 
1B for $8.00.—ISRAEL GOOD, Sparta, Tenn. 
23Dt 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


BRED from purest and best working stock. I 

will fill a limited number of orders at the 
following prices : Untested, $1.00 each ; Tested, 
#2.00 each; Selected for breeders, $3.00 euch. 
Good Hybrid Queens, when on hand, 50 cts. each. 


G. W, DEMAREE, 
CHRISTIANSBURG, KY. 








23D4t 





1869. UP WITH THE TIMEs, 
Armstrong’s 


CROWN 7oX- HIVE 


rack, and ion- 
aK t the St Joseph and St. L a 
t the St. Joseph and St. Louis, Mo., iti 
in 1885, it took the first premium over sean 
the most prominent bee-hives now in use. « 
lllustrated Catalogue sent free. Address, 


5D13t E. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, ths 


BEES, QUEENS. 


AND 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


First-Class Goods at Low Prices, 


1886 
Perfection 








A FINE LOT OF ITALIAN BEES 
For Sale Cheap. 


Send Postal Card for Illustrated Circular 
and Price-List. 


J. Cc. SAYLES. 
HARTFORD, WIS. 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


GUIDE and HANB-Dotk 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


13Dtf 








The following is only a part of the Contents: 


Colored Maps of al! the States and Territories, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 


Diagrams showing area, population, products. 
Government, Stute, School and Indian Lands of 
the several States. 


Mistories of each of the States from the 
Earliest Times.—Descriptive of their 'Topog- 
raphy, Soil, Climate, Rivers. Mountains, Natural 
Wonders, Population, Area, Islands, Lakes, 
Mines, Products, Manufactures, Industries, 
Cities, Schoo! Systems, Collection and Exemp- 
tion Laws, Date of Holding Elections, Number 
of Representatives, Senators, Congressmen, and 
Presidential Electors, Number of Union and 
Confederate Soldiers in the Field, Price of Land 
Cleared and in Forest, Extent of Forest, Num- 
ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Laws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMEKS’ LICENSE LAWS, 
DIVORCE LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 
THE FORMS OF ENTRY, List of Land-Offices, 
Opportunities for Homes or Enterprise, Kain- 
fail, Health. Ports of Entry, Population (male, 
female and foreign) Number of Indians, Mineral 
Resources, Nicknames of States and for whom 
or what they are named, Miles of Railroad and 
Canals, Tidal Frontage, STATE LAND LAWS 
Religious Denominations and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 

Government Land Laws giving complete law 
on the subject of PRE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
TIMBER CULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, 
SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRANTS, SCRIP, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBER LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC. 

Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry; 
who may acquire them, and the different laws 
applicable to the different sections. 

Postal, Pension and Patent Laws ef the 
United States. 

Coats-of-Arms of the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, and of life in different regiors. 


Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain, 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of all 
kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, Lumber Tables 


Systems of Land Measures in various 
parts of the United States, 


Contains also a Million useful facts. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, for one year, 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1.30. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DR. FOOTE’S 


HiND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


Hints AND READY RECIPEs, 


, ery valuable book that gives a 
- ae of information, of the Utmost Im- 
great ice to Kverybody, concerning their daily 
abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


Parasites.of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Things to Do, 


aes be 4 posers 
Things to Avoid, How vo em 

; s er, Clething—what to Wear 
Perils of Panes How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 


What to Eat, 
How to Eat i 





ow to Breathe, 
Heerheating Houses, 
Ventilation, 

nce of Plants, Exe % 

doeapation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 

edness, Croup—to Prevent. 





1T TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Biack Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilbiains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Ear Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching, inflamed Breasts, lvy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











j a) ‘ 
é Oral 
mare 


INGRAVERS * WOOD. 
~LORN ee ~ } 

CLAR 
Frdine K& Mo 


sis. 
? ° ~ MONRO Cn 
® ENGRAVERS TOOLS & SUPPLIES. - 2 
j 5 ] 
Wooden Pails for Honey! 
E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
weil painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. They will hold 2% lbs. of honey, and 


when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


for my New Book—* A 
Send 715 Cents Year ~ de the Bees ;”’ 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGQ, ILLS. 


DOUBLE - WALLED 


Langstroth Hives 


FOR WINTERING BEES ON SUMMER STANDS, 


se EY are made identical and interchangeable 
with our Standard Langstroth Hives, as adver- 
tised and described in our Catalogue. Ail upper 
stories and surplus arrangements made by us will 
fit this double-walled brood chamber. Prices: 
Nailed, 5Qc.; in the flat, 85c. per hive, in addition 
to our prices of the Standard Langstroth. Wealso 
make our 73-inch Caps with a sloping or Cottage 
Roof, which is worth 2@e. nailed and 15e. fiat, in 
addition to the prices of the Standard Langstroth 
hive, which has a flat top. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-st., Chicago, Ills. 





























[TALIAN QUEENS, by Return Mail, 
4 Tested, 1.00. Untested, 75 cents. 
26Att GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 
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Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife. 





Patented May 20, 1879. 


INGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made bee-keeping a 


Prices Reduced. 


THE “BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


E have REDUCED the PRICES 
on One-Piece Sections as follows : 


One-Pound Sections, 
In lots of 4 00 
500 to 3,000, # 1,000, e 


&®” For larger orders write for prices. gg 
J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


5Ctf Watertown, Wis., April 15, 1886. 











Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


BEES, NUCLEI AND QUEENS, 


FTER June ist, 1-frame Nuclei, with un- 

tested queen, $1.50 ; with tested queen, $2.50. 
Two-frame Nuclei, with untested queen, $2.00 ; 
with tested queen, $3.00. Queens from 75 cents to 
$3.50. For more frames in nuclei, add 50 cts. for 
each extra frame, and 50/cts. extra if with selected 
queen. These prices are for Italian or Carniolan 





leasure and a success. They are the only | queens, and by the dozen ; for less, add 10 per ct. 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and | Write for price-list. 


Knives now used by experienced bee-Kkeepers | 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 
They are covered by patents, and while they 
are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. .$2 00 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 ay ae 
Large smoker (wide shield)....24% “ .. 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 © 
SS Rr a aes 2 ate ee 
Little Wonder smoker.......... fe 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife 
A hi HE ee 115 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
1S Atf ABRONIA, MICH. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving ali the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 





Price 25 cents—in English or German. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Read what J.1. BARENT,of 
CHARLTON,N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Mach last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work, This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price - List 


Free. Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf . No. 484 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


O* account of scarcity of money, I will 
sell my Warranted Queens at $8.00 
per dozen, or 2 dozen for $15.00. 








2Ccé6ét A. J. NORRIS, Cedar Falls, lowa. 











(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


PREP SUPPLIES. ci’ 


We furnish EVERYTHING needed 

in the Apiary, of practica! construc- 

tion, and at the lewest price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your address on a 
Postal card, and we will send you our lilustrated 
Catalogue free. KE. KRETCHMER, 
6ctf COBURG, Montgomery Co., IOWA. 


Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a wage copy of the 
Semi-Monthly Glearings in Bee-Culture, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ives, yd Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Heney Boxes,al! books 
and journals. and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 


A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





The National Journal 


of Carp-Culture, 
—ESTABLISHED IN 1885.— 
al (8-Page Monthly, lllustrated, 
50 cents a year.) 


The only Journal in the United 
GEE, States devoted to the interests 
of Carp-Culture. Sample free. 
L. B. LOGAN 
2C8t Akron, Ohio. 


HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 


Bee Keepers’Supplies 


Dunham and Keot Feundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
¢@ Send for my Lllustrated Catalogue. 


sctf PAULL. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


HOW TO RAISE GOMB HONEY, 


N ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
just out, by Oliver Foster, Conersiing 
improvements in methods resulting from 10 
years’ practical work and extensive experi- 
ment, Price, 5 cents. 

Also, send for Free Circular of Italian Bees 
and Queens, bred for Honey and for Sale. 
The “Adjustable” Honey-Case, and other 
Standard Supplies for the Apiary. 

Address, OLIVER FOSTER 








27Dtf J. T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


) 
21Ctf MT. VERNON, Linn Co., IOWA 
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ALLEY’S QUEENS. 


READY JUNE 1, 1886. 

WARRANTED Queens, by mail.............. $1 00 
- os per 4 Doz... 5 00 
SELECT na “ each 1 25 
” pod pa per % Doz... 700 

TESTED “a - OS ee 1é 
By adding 50 cents to any of the above prices 
(except for warranted Queens), we will send the 
Handy Book, or a Drone and Queen Trap, by mail. 

P meee) ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


ROOT'S SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Sepa- 
rators, &c., of Root’s Manufacture, 
shipped from here at his prices. 


S 





Also 8S. hives of Southern yellow pine, and 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in general. Also 
Bee-Books, Italian Queens, Nuclei 
and Colonies. Price List Free. 


9Wly J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 
A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, who has for 8 years made the 
Production of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 








Price, 75 cents, by mail. This isa new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


14th Thousand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Aly Agricultural College, Mich. 


ae LUMPHRREYS’ 


Assy HOMEOPATHIC 
408 SPECIFIC No, 

n use 30 years. The Vital VW remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from"over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 yials and large vial powder, for $5. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Co., 109 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


“American Apiculturist, 


pea under the management of 
one who has had 30 years’ practical 
experience in Bee-Culture. 
Send your address on a postal card for a 
Sample Copy. Address, 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 


27Cttf WENHAM, MASS. 
EE Hives and Sections —Send to HERR & 


BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10A26t 


























ESTED Queens, (Imported Mother), $1.25 
vty ; $12 per doz.-O. N. Baldwin,Clarksville,Mo. 
y 


Lewis’ V-Groove One-Piece 


SECTIONS. 


Down, Down, Goes the Price! 


| First Quality White Basswood One- 
| Pound SECTIONS—in lots of 500 to 
3,000—$4.00 per 1,000. 


Special Freight Rates 


If 3,000 or more are wanted, write for special 
prices delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


G.B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
April 15, 1886. 16Wtf 


CENTS per Fe boxed. N 
VonDorn’s Dunbam Brood one 
Foundation. Circular oy tt 
T. L. VonDorn, Omaha, Neb. DOLE 


- ‘EXCELSIOR 
EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carryi 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, we have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, ail the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate,and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frum 3s, 13x13 inches pesee cos 
fh . 














For2 Langstroth “ 10x1 ° 
For 3 sg Bs 10x18 “* 
For 4 - as 10x18 be 


For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 % 
For 3 ” ; Z 13x20 
For 4 - - eee: ™  wesnunnee 


THOS. G NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DO YOU EAT CANDY? 


EN D $1.25 and I will express 5 lb. Todd’s Honey 
Candies, same as made a sensation at last Penn- 
sylvania State Fair. Remember, every pound sold 
helps the honey trade. Special rates for quantities 
for Fairs. Dadant Foundation always in stock at 
market prices. Bees, Queens, Hives, Smokers. 
Vol. lof Frank Cheshire’s New Book malled free 
for $2.50. R TODD, 
soot Covmantawe Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
17A10t 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains tke best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 

The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $2.75. 7 


RIBBON BADGES. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
953 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il). 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 























BY RETURN Mal, f~ 


Select Tested QUEENS, $1, “ 
Warranted Queens, 75¢. Per = rr <& 
Strong three-frame Nuclei, With ‘tested 
Queen, $2.50 each. ya 
¢@ All Queens strictly pure Italians 


av 
Address, JAS. F. Woop ‘ona : 
NORTH PRESCOTT, MASg 


Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap, ; 


20A20t 
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Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in — 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the “—- 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL, fv 


MANUFACTORY 0 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. <= 


I Sh new prepared to supply dealers and others 
we 





Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, ete., 


of all kinds. I make Sepecinny of LANGSTROTH A‘ 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with I 
sepety Gogkere solicited. My Sections are al! made Al 
from Poplar. Address, ! 
GEORGE TAYLOR, Ta 

11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 





NEW ONE-POUND HONEY Pall, fe * 


==> Te new size of our Tapering 
L} — Honey Pails is of uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can gi 
ra be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children n 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5.00 per 100, 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















TENG MACHINES QO ra, 
SEWING WA Unites States 
Newest and Best. Where to Invest 








[i Money or find Em. 
ployment.tolc e 
most widely- 


Black Walnut, 
Drop Leaf Table, 
Cover 3 Drawers 
and Tull Set of At- 
tachments, only $14. 50, 
Cash or FREE for “® For 8 
29 Subscribers to (@ JTHE WESTE 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $20.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 2Qc. per lb., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 









PMu Ww 
Il, 
ample Copy of 


RN WORLD, 




















